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et ORIAL 


The Church In China 


The Communist Government of Red China, 
in its relentless persecution of and regimentation 
of the Church has ordered the merging of all 
denominations into one church. In addition 
the majority of the churches are being closed. 


It is reported that in Shanghai all but 12 of 
the 200 churches have been closed while in Pe- 
king only 4 of the original 65 have been per- 
mitted to stay open. 


Worst of all, preachers are being told what to 
preach and the churches are being required to 
join a branch of the Government. 


The Christians of China need our prayers as — 


never before. As has long since been predicted, 


the Communist Government will tolerate the — 


Church only to the extent that it becomes an 


active and willing agent of Communism. 
—L. N. B. 


Billy Graham And The 


Australian Crusades 


The sudden impairment of vision in Mr. 
Graham’s left eye has been attributed directly 
to excessive work and continued strain. Doctors 
at the Mayo Clinic have insisted that he take 
several weeks of absolute rest. 


In a telephone conversation with Mr. Gra- 
ham, just prior to his departure from San Fran- 
cisco for a scheduled island in the Hawaii group, 
he spoke of his deep sense of appreciation for 
the sympathetic interest and prayers of so many 
people. He has been deluged by messages from 
people in all walks of life and he is at the same 
time firmly convinced that God is using this 
experience for his own glory and for the further- 
ing of the work of evangelism. | 


Telephoned reports from Australia indicate 
that Mr. Graham’s illness has been the occasion 
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of a greatly deepened prayer life on the part 
of Christians and an even greater sense of ex- 
pectancy that God is going to do a marvellous 
thing there in their midst. 


In Melbourne, where the first meetings are 
scheduled to begin on February 15th, 6,000 in- 
dividuals have been taking an intensive course 
in personal witnessing and counselling. This 
alone can bring a revival in that city. 


For the information of our readers we will 
give a summary of developments with reference 
to Mr. Graham’s health: 


For several weeks Mr. Graham had sensed a 
growing impairment of vision in his left eye 
but said nothing about it. In Louisville, on Jan. 
8th, impairment was so marked that he phoned 
Dr. Kenneth Gieser an outstanding opthom- 
ologist of Wheaton and Chicago. Dr. Gieser | 
immediately phoned a well known optomologist 
in Louisville and made an appointment for Mr. 


‘Graham. He flew down to Louisville the next 


morning and after careful examination diag- 
nosed the trouble as a rather rare condition 
called angio-spastic edema of the macula, almost 
always the result of excessive work and strain. - 


Dr. Gieser, one of our own former missionaries 
in China, phoned the writer Saturday night, 
giving the diagnosis. In the mean time Mr. 
Graham had gone to Dallas for some engage- 
ments prior to going on to the West Coast and 
Australia. 


After numerous phone calls to many people 
it was decided that Mr. Graham should go to 
the Mayo Clinic, Dr. Gieser accompanying him 
there. At the Clinic the diagnosis was con- 
firmed and an ultimatum laid down to Mr. Gra- 
ham, that he must take several weeks of rest. 


Mr: Graham has the definite feeling that God 
is using this experience to cause more people to 
pray for the Australia campaigns and _ rejoices 
in the marvellous ways in which He works. 
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As one who has been intimately associated with 
him through the years and who knows some- 
thing of the unbelievable load which he has so 
gladly carried for our Lord’s work, we can only 
say that something had to happen to lessen his 
work. When at home he is under constant pres- 
sure from people all over the world. During 
his crusades he works from early morning until 
after mid-night often, using every possibly op- 
portunity to witness for his Lord. It is high 
time that many others share in this burden. 


Unquestionably Mr. Graham has rejoiced in 
the almost unlimited opportunities for preach- 
ing the Gospel. At the same time he has sensed 
that world conditions are such that present op- 
portunities may not last too long. He has been 


willing to spend and he spent at a rate beyond 


the physical endurance of any man. 


This is to ask the earnest and continued 
prayers for Mr. Graham, his Team and all their 
plans for the future. Also, that God will do 
such a mighty thing in Australia that the whole 
world may be moved to give glory to the One 
Who is the very heart of the Gospel message— 


the Lord Jesus Christ. 
—L. N. B. 


Touched and Tempted 


For we have not an high priest which cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; 
but was in all points tempted lthe.as we are, yet 
without sin. Hebrews 4:15. 


I wish to emphasize these two words: 
“touched” and ‘‘tempted”’. 


Jesus, as our Redeemer executes the office of 
Prophet, Priest, and King. He could be our 
prophet without being a man. He could have 
been our king without being a man, for God 


was King of Israel for a long time. But Jesus — 


could not be a merciful and faithful High 
Priest without becoming a real man. Our Priest 
must be one of us—our kinsman—Redeemer. 
Man sinned in Adam, the first head of the hu- 
man race, and they must be redeemed by a man, 
the Second Head of the race; As in Adam all 
die, so in Christ shall all be made alive. 


Let us look at our infirmities and our tempta- 
tions and see how Jesus felt both. 


I. Our Infirmities. 


1. One of our infirmities of the flesh is that 
we get tired. out and need rest. I would not 
think that a purely spiritual being would get 
tired, but while we live in these bodies we be- 
come worn out and need rest. This was true of 
Jesus. He was so tired that He could slee 
in the storm, and He rested at the well, while 
His disciples were away. 


2. We who live in the flesh get hungry and 
thirsty. After His long fast in the wilderness, 
He was hungry. He ate like the disciples did; 
was invited to feasts; He was thirsty at the well. 


3. We need sleep. This is an absolute neces- 
sity for us. It seemed to be for Jesus. He was 
asleep and they awoke Him when the storm 
grew violent. 


4. We have to take time to go from place to 
place. In Jesus’ day it took a lot of time, for He 
walked or went in a small boat. Even in our 
day in a jet plane, it takes time. 


5. We work for a living. Jesus for many 
years worked as a carpenter at Nazareth, and 
when He began His ministry His work was 
greater. 


6. We get sick. We never read of Jesus being 
sick, but we do read that “virture went out of 
Him” when touched by the sick. He was espe- 
cially touched by the sick, and as many as 
touched Him were made perfectly whole. 


7. We have our sorrows and tears: “Jesus 
wept” with the sisters at the grave of Lazarus; 
He wept over the city of Jerusalem: “with 
strong crying and tears’. He prayed in the 
Garden. 


8. We have our disappointments: friends go 
back on us; we meet opposition and discourage- 
ments. Jesus faced all of these and more for He 
was bitterly persecuted and men said things 
about Him. 


9. We face death, our last great enemy. He 
set His face steadfastly toward Jerusalem, know- 
ing that the cross awaited Him. 


We can readily see how Jesus was “touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities” as He be- 
came man for our sake. 


II. Our Temptations. 


Tempted in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin. The only difference between His 
temptations and ours is that He never yielded. 
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We know that He met the devil in the wilder- 
ness and put him to flight, for a season. These 
three temptations were samples. 


We know that Satan used Peter to present 
another temptation when he said, Be it far from 
thee, Lord, this shall never be unto thee, for He 
rebuked Peter, saying, get thee behind me, Satan. 


There were many others. Was He not tempt- 
ed in the Garden and on the Cross, when His 
enemies said, let Him come down now from the 
cross? 


He can succour those who are tempted. 


Seeing that we have such an High Priest, let 
us come boldly unto the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy and find grace to help in 
time of need. 

—J. K. P. 


Heart vs. Head 


Moses and the Israelites had reached the bor- 
der of Canaan and twelve men were sent in to 
spy out the land. Ten of them used their heads; 
they saw the giants and the other obstacles and 
reported that it would be impossible to conquer 
the land. The other two, Caleb and Joshua, 
didn’t use their heads but they did use their 
hearts. They reported back that the land could 
be taken because “the Lord delighteth in us’. See 
Numbers 14:8. Forty-five years later, Caleb 
testified, “I brought him word as it was in mine 
heart”’. 


There has always been a conflict between 
the head and the heart of men. Our head ob- 
jects to that which our reason cannot fathom, and 
foolish man imagines that his mind can solve 
life’s great mysteries. He calls his shallow grop- 
ings “science”, and egotistically believes that he 
really knows the answers, but just one question 
that the Lord asked Job, “Where were you 
when I laid the foundations of the earth?’, 
ought to show him his utter impotency. 


Man’s first impulse is generally his best, and 
it is invariably a heart impulse. Faith is seated 
in the heart; it certainly is not in or of the 
mind. Paul clearly saw this when he wrote in 
Romans 10:9,10 that a man must believe “in 
thine heart” to be saved, “for with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness”. 


The devil wins a victory when the head rules 
the heart, while the victory is generally the 
Lord’s when the heart has supremacy over the 
head. 


Remember, Christian, as far as salvation is 
concerned, your mind is sinking sand. See that 
the Lord owns and the Holy Spirit occupies your 
heart, and your head will take care of itself. 

—R. LeC. 
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Isaiah 55: A Moving 
Missionary Sermon! 
By George S. Lauderdale 


Salvation is like a great feast. “Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat: 
yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price.” Isaiah 55:1. Every one 
thirsts and needs the food God offers; being 
guilty, man needs forgiveness spoken of in verse 
7: “Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 


upon him; and to our God, for He will abun- 


dantly pardon.” | 
Without salvation through the Lord Jesus 


Christ, we perish even as men without nourish- 


ment starve. But salvation not only keeps us 
from dying: through Jesus Christ we grow 
stronger to do good every day! “They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary and they shall 
walk, and not faint.” Isaiah 40:31. 


THE WORLD INVITED 


God's salvation is offered all (Ho, every one 
that thirsteth . . .”’); the poor are not excluded 
(“And he that hath no money; come .. .’’). If 
the poor were left out, Christian missionaries 
would have to pack their bags and return home! 


The rescue missions would be forced to shut .- 


their doors, and the radio preachers could not 
open most of their mail! 


For still another reason given in Isaiah 55, 
the offer of salvation must be universal: there 
is no substitute for salvation. “‘Wherefore do ye 
spend money for that which is not bread? and 
vour labor for that which satisfieth not?” Jesus 
said that we must be born again! The witch 
doctors, fake priests, apostate liberal preachers, 
and all who have man-written holy books, are 


not satisfied. Sawdust cannot substitute for 


cereal. 
HOW TO BE SAVED 


True to God’s promise of free salvation, the 
Holy Spirit in showing the lost how to eat God's 
feast, does not ask for a down payment. God 
Says to sinners, “‘Listen.’”’” We are born again by 
heeding the Word of God. I Peter 1:23. 
‘“Hearken diligently unto me, and eat that which 
is good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness. 
Incline your ear, and come unto me: hear, and 
your soul shall live.” 


Listening to God’s Word, inasmuch as God 
has provided ears at no cost, leaves without 
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excuse those who do not even try to be saved. 


Praying to God (“Seek ye the Lord . . . Call 


ve upon him”) is likewise open to the pen- 
niless. 
SHARE THE NEWS! 


Having been shown that salvation is wonder- 
ful and the way plain and available to all, we 
will now see in Isaiah 55 that believers in Christ 
are obliged to share the good news of free sal- 
vation with the whole world. First God en- 
courages us by saying that His Word will not 
return unto Him void. Paul, relying on this 
truth, rocked the Roman empire: “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” Romans 1:16. 


God spurs us with the fact that now is the 
only time sinners have to seek His favor and be 
saved. He promises us joy and the guidance 


of the Holy Spirit: “For ye shall be led forth 
with peace.” He incites our sympathy with the 
picture of poor heathen being robbed by un- 
scrupulous liars who offer them bread which 
does not satisfy their hunger, salvation which 
is actually damnation! 


FACTS FROM THE FIELDS 
During September of 1958 Paul Freed, founder 


_and president of the Voice of Tangier, a radio 


station in North Africa which broadcasts the 
gospel in more than twenty languages, toured 
Russia and the satellite countries. Mr. Freed 
says, “Church leaders and many other believers 
everywhere pleaded for additional programs in 
their own language. I cannot express to you 
in words the hunger of the Russian people for 
the message of redemption through Christ. I 
never realized until my visit how much our 
broadcasts mean to people behind the Iron 
Curtain.” 


Whither ‘Ecumenical Mission’? 


Editor’s Note: During the season for special 
emphasis on World Missions and due to the 
divergent philosophies now abroad on mission 
policy it would seem wise for the members of 
our church to read the following editorial which 
appeared in Christianity Today last August. 
Here there are expressed some fundamental con- 
cepts of missions which may be increasingly 1m- 
portant in the years to come. 


The practice in certain quarters of employing 
the phrase ‘fraternal worker,” as a substitute 
for the time-honored term “missionary,” marks 
a trend that should awaken the concern of every 
friend of missions. More is at stake than a mere 
matter of terminology. The whole philosophy 
of Christian missions is involved, including the 
Church’s conception of her primary function, 
the basic nature of the missionary task, and the 
place or role of the missionary in it. 


Until recently, the full import of the “fra- 


ternal worker” idea, as expressing a basic change 
in missionary outlook and policy, has not been 
generally understood. Many have accepted the 
term as simply a convenient synonym, to be used 
interchangeably with the word “missionary,” 
long-established by biblical and historical usage. 
“Fraternal worker’ appeared rather unobtru- 
sively at first; but the serious implications of 
the term have become more clearly reflected 
every day in certain reactionary trends in mis- 
sionary emphasis. Missions is being interpreted 
more as inter-church aid; ecumenism rather than 
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evangelization; fellowship within the Christian 
community rather than outreach; consolidation 
rather than pioneering; subsidizing existing 
churches rather than founding new ones; a 
church-centered rather than a_ proclamation- 
centered program; the Koinonia rather than the 
Kerygma; hence ‘fraternal workers” rather than 
“missionaries.” 


Doubtless one of the occasions for this “fra- 
ternal workers” philosophy is to be found in 
the emerging of national churches in many mis- 
sion fields. ‘This is a new dimension in missions. 
The missionary no longer stands alone. In 
many countries he finds himself alongside in- 
digenous Christian organizations with their own 
ecclesiastical life and their own_ programs of 
service. A common problem now confronting 
the boards is: “What should be the continuing 
relationship of the missions to the autonomous 
national church bodies which have been de- 
veloped as the result of missionary endeavor?” 


The response to this question varies, even 
among those who accept the “fraternal workers” 
concept, but it tends to express itself in a fairly 
well-defined pattern. In any given field, the 
formal organization known as “the mission’ is 
to be dissolved; the missionaries are to be turned 
over to the indigenous church body to be in- 
corporated into its ecclesiastical structure and to 
be deployed by it as seems best; new missionaries 
are to be sent only on invitation of the in- 
digenous churches; the assignments of work for 
each missionary are to be made by the national 
church; all funds for evangelistic, educational, 
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medical and other work are to be placed in the 
hands of the national church, the entire pro- 
gram to be administered and directed by the 
church through its appropriate boards or com- 
mittees; the personal support and expenses of 
the missionaries are to continue to come from 
abroad; and the boards in the sending countries 
are to become mainly subsidizing agencies to 
provide the necessary assistance in personnel and 


funds. 


No one will question the principle that mis- 
sions and missionaries should maintain the 
closest fraternal relationship with the churches 
which, in the providence of God, have come in- 
to being as the result of their endeavor. The 
ties are deep and precious. That increasing re- 
cognition must be given to the place and dignity 
of the national churches in the countries where 
they are established goes without saying. Every 
mission should seek the understanding and co- 
operation of the indigenous body in all of its 
efforts and in every major decision concerning 
program and policy. Nevertheless, while ac- 
knowledging that partnership must characterize 
the attitude of the missionary, it is not in itself 
the goal of missionary endeavor. Nothing should 
be allowed to obscure the missionary’s essential 
role as a pioneer. His primary concern is for 
the unevangelized. 


Assistance to the national church is an im- 
portant but secondary function. His first con- 
cern must be for those “other sheep’’ whose 
spiritual lostness and need called him in the 
first place from his home and his native land. 
There are few countries in which Protestant 
missionaries are at work today where as many 
as 5 per cent of the people have been won to 
the Christian faith. Any philosophy of missions 
which diverts attention from this unfinished 
task and interprets our continuing role princi- 
pally in terms of inter-church aid must be clas- 
sified as a major retreat in missionary strategy. 
Established work should be turned over as rapid- 
ly as possible to the indigenous church while 
the missions move on to the “regions beyond.” 
This is the clear meaning of the parable of the 
one hundred sheep. 


Our mandate to preach the Gospel to the un- 
believing people of the world comes from Christ, 
not from any national church body. We were 
“sent” before we were “invited,” and it is in- 
conceivable that the coming into being of a 
relatively small body of believers in any country 
should put an end to the initiative of men and 
women who have been called of God to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. _ 


It remains to be seen what will be the im- 
pact of this “fraternal worker” policy on the 
missionary himself. To most missionaries the 
call to service abroad comes primarily in terms 
of the need of the unevangelized millions. They 
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enter upon their work with a burning passion 
for the unredeemed. To find upon arrival on 
the fields that they have lost the initiative in pur- 
suing their missionary purpose and must accept 
an assignment within the ecclesiastical structure 
of some existing church group comes to them as a 
bitter and disappointing experience. Not that 
they are unwilling to occupy a place of humility 
or subordination, but that they are thwarted in 
the fulfillment of the visions and aims that led 
them in the first place to offer themselves for 
service. 


Indigenous churches have not always been | 
prepared for the responsibility of deploying 
fraternal workers in their program, and long 
periods of frustration have been experienced by 
some who have waited patiently for an assign- 
ment. Others have been given work for which 
they were not fitted. Some have found them- 
selves serving as assistants to national pastors in 
local parishes, occupied with the running of 
errands and with the details of a local program, 
while all around are the unreached towns and 
villages to which by every missionary impulse 
they feel called to minister. It is not surprising 
that disappointment and heartache have been 
the lot of many, and that some, in disillusion- 
ment, have left the field and returned to their 
homes. It is a fact that in most instances the 
“fraternal worker” policy has met with resistance 
from the missionaries on the field, and in some 
cases has been imposed by higher authority in 
the face of the contrary judgment and against 
the strong objections of the missionary body. 


We believe, further, that the policy in ques- 
tion is detrimental to the best interest of the 
national churches themselves. While it has the 
appearance of fostering the autonomy of the 
national church, it is actually a step backward. | 
It introduces missionary personnel and money 
a second time into the structure of the indige- 
nous organization. It tends to develop an habit- 
ual dependence upon outside aid, an expecta- 
tion of indefinite continued help from abroad. 
Its effect, we believe, is radically to retard the 
development of the Church in self-support, self- 
government, and possibly in self-propagation. 
Indeed, these specific aims, long recognized in 
missionary circles as axioms of sound policy, 
have been formally deleted from their official 
statements of objectives by one or more mis- 
sionary boards which have adopted the “fra- 
ternal worker” idea. National church bodies 
which have been operating for years on their 
own resources, are being placed again on a 
subsidized basis and, in some cases, are coming 
to feel that such aid is their right, with conse- 
quent weakening of stewardship, sacrifice and 
responsibility. 


The real autonomy of the churches cannot be 
achieved as long as they are dependent upon 
outside personnel and money for the mainte- 
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nance of organizational life. Autonomy is not 
a gift to be bestowed, like the conferring of a 
diploma; it is a status into which a church must 
grow through the development of its own assets, 
spiritual and material. A church is either auto- 


- nomous or it is not. Autonomy cannot be given 


if it does not have it; nor can it be taken away 
if it does. 


At this point the “fraternal worker” phil- 
osophy presents two distinct dangers. One is the 
danger of dominating the church through in- 
fluential personnel and the material power that 
money represents. Even where missionaries rep- 
resent a small minority in the councils of the 
Church, their training and experience, together 
with the fact that they have often been the 
teachers of those beside whom they sit, and rep- 
resent, in addition, the sources of financial help, 
would give them an undue influence in directing 
church policies. Strong as the temptation may 
be to accept whatever aid is proffered, national 
churches would do well to ponder the effects 
upon their own independence and dignity. 


In one case of record the church, by official 
action, requested the withdrawal of all mis- 
sionaries from its councils. The other danger 
is that of “spoiling” or pampering the church, 
fostering within it a suppliant attitude, a dis- 
position to lean upon help from abroad instead 
of growing through struggle into self-reliance 
and maturity. Untold damage can be done to 
the character of the Church. The help given 
may come to be accepted as a matter of course. 
Even the capacity to be grateful can be lost, 
with a show of petulance when askings are not 
met in full. 


The national churches can hardly be expected 
to develop any sense of their own missionary 
responsibility under such a system. They tend 
to be confirmed as “receiving churches,” where- 
as all churches should be “sending churches.” 
This is important. For missions is not pri- 
marily a matter of church to church relations, 
but, rather, of the relation of the Church to the 
unbelieving world. Hence, “missionary” rather 
than “fraternal worker” is the aptly descriptive 
word. 


One further question. In this day of intense 
nationalism how can the national churches 
escape the stigma of religious “colonialism” as 
long as fraternal workers from abroad sit promi- 
nently in their councils, and budgets are replen- 
ished from year to year with liberal infusions of 
aid from abroad. What would happen to such 
churches, geared to a policy of subsidization, if 
political changes required the sudden and com- 
plete withdrawal of all outside help? 


Lastly, what will be the effect of the “fraternal 
worker” policy on the interest and support of 
Christian people? Inter-church aid is no substi- 
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tute for missions. Important as it may be, it 
hardly serves as a satisfactory answer to the great 
missionary urge of the church impelling it to 
pioneering and extension. It hardly fulfills, for 
example, the aim set forth in a typical state- 
ment of purpose adopted by one church as fol- 
lows: ““The great end of missionary life and serv- 
ice is the preaching of Christ and Him crucified 
to the non-evangelized peoples.’ It is question- 
able whether the Church at large will reveal the 
same interest in and support of a work which 
involves chiefly the assistance of other churches 
rather than the challenging task of planting the 
Gospel in new fields. We can say “ fraternal 
worker” instead of “missionary,” and ‘“ecumen- 
ical mission” instead of “missions” if we like, 
but let us remember that we are talking about 
different things. 


What “ecumenical mission” will accomplish 
is not yet clear, but let us not forget it was “mis- 
sions,” the business of being sent to the un- 
evangelized, that fired the souls of the Apostles 
and turned the world upside down. 


THIS SIMPLE PLAN 
SOLVES A 
GIVING PROBLEM 


This folder gives the simple plan of how 
you can receive a safe, generous, and assured 
income for life by making a gift to Church 
Extension. Your gift purchases a regular 
annuity for you and, depending on your age, 
you may receive up to 7.4% per year in re- 
turns — regardless 
of prevailing busi- 
ness conditions. 
Payments to you 
are made semi-an- 
nually. The princi- 
pal later goes to 
help in spreading 
Christianity 
throughout the 
South. Begin now. 
See how people 
with smal]! or large 


incomes, may enjoy Ach Som 
this plan. FREE FOLDER 
Write to 
G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 


BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 


341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 


_ ORDER YOUR BOOKS FROM 
THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 
Book Department 
Weaverville, N. C. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 15. 


By THE REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


Jesus Questioned About The Great Commandment 


(Temperance ) 


Background Scripture: Mark 12:28-34 
Devotional Reading: I John 3:1-11 


Mark does not indicate that this also was a “catch questicn”, but if we turn to Matthew 22:35, we 
read, ““Then one of them, which was a lawyer, asked him a question, tempting him, and saying” so 
it would seem that, he, too, was joining the others. Mark calls him a scribe and gives more of the 
conversation, and Jesus said to him, Thou art not far from the kingdom of God. It is entirely possible 
that there were two men who asked the same question, one, the one in Mark, more in earnest than 


the other. The question is the same in sub- 
stance: Master, which is the great commandment 
in the law? (Matthew) : Which is the first com- 
mandment of all? (Mark). In Matthew’s account 
we note this also: “But when the Pharisees had 
heard that he had put the Sadducees to silence, 
they were gathered together. Were the Pharisees 
secretly enjoying the discomfiture of their rivals, 
the Sadducees? 


I. The First Commandment: Mark 12:28-30. 


Which is the first commandment of all? This 
was a question much debated among the scholars 
of that day. We have debates today over ques- 


tions which seemingly are easily answered. At 


least Jesus had no difficulty in answering this 
one. The two previous ones were plainly “catch 
questions”. This one seemed to be asked in 
earnest. At least Jesus treated it as though it 
was, and tells the scribe that he “is not far 
from the kingdom of God”. _ 


Notice how Jesus begins: ‘Hear, O Israel; 
the Lord our God is one Lord”. We who be- 
lieve with all our hearts in the Trinity, are ac- 
cused by the Unitarians of worshipping three 
gods. This is not true. Let me quote from our 
Confession of Faith, page 18, Chapter II, (Of 
God, and of the Holy Trinity): “There is 
but one only living and true God, who is in- 
finite in being and perfection, a most pure 
spirit”, etc. On page 23, of the same chapter 
we read, “In the unity of the God-head there 
be three persons of one substance, power, and 
eternity: God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost. The Father is of none, 
neither begotten nor proceeding: the Son is 
eternally begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost 
eternally proceeding from the Father and the 
Son”. If you will read all the Bible references 
which prove this fine statement you will find 
that the doctrine of the Trinity, or the Triune 
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God, is proved beyond question. This doctrine 
has been held by the whole church except a 
few Unitarians. It is taught by the Roman 
Catholic Church, by the Greek Church, and by 
all Evangelical Protestants. It is a mystery, as 
are many other things. Each of us is a mystery. 
We are body, soul, and spirit, or body, mind, 
and spirit. If we disbelieve because it is a mys- 
tery then we would logically not believe half 
of what we see every day. It is undoubtedly 
taught in the Bible. (Take time to search the 
scriptures and see). 


Then Jesus goes on to answer his question, 
quoting from Deuteronomy 6:4,5. The scribe, I 
suppose, had read these words many times and 
should have known the answer to his own ques- 
tion. Jesus adds a bit to the quotation. I have 
always thought I would like to preach on this 
text, but it has baffled me with its bigness and 
inclusiveness. Just what does it mean to love 
God with all our heart, with all our soul, with 
all our mind, and with all our strength? I 
looked up Broadus on Matthew, but he was 
rather vague. Heart, with the Hebrews, very 
often means the affections and volition and in- 


tellect— in fact the whole inner man. Certainly 


this means that God shall be first in our affec- 
tion, in our wills, in our thoughts, in our life. 


If we do love Him in this way, then we will 
keep the first table of the law: we will have 
no other gods before Him; we will not try to 
make some graven image of Him, like a calf: 
we will never take His name in vain, nor dese- 
crate His Holy Day. If our love for Him is 
strong enough, then our attitude towards Him 
will always be that of reverence, of submission 
to His will, of obedience to His commands. Love 
will enable us to keep the law. | 

I have prayed a great deal for such a love and 
all of us desire it, but when we search our 
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hearts, do we find it there? May we pray that 
He, the giver of every good and perfect gift, 
will give us such a coming love for God that 
all other loves will be in their proper place. 
May He write upon our hearts His best name of 
Love! I read somewhere the other day that one 
of the best ways to obtain this love is to con- 
stantly think of how much God loves us. If 
He loved you and me enough to die for us, 
then that love should kindle a responsive love 
for Him in our hearts. Sometimes, when the 
story of the cross is read to heathen, the tears 
flow. Why do not our tears flow every time 
we read it? Have our hearts become hardened 
by familiarity with this story of redeeming 
love? May we not leave this verse without some 
heart-searching. 


Il. The Second Commandment: 12:31. 


Jesus adds, and the second is like, namely 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
If we love our neighbors as ourselves, we will 
keep the second part of the Ten Command- 
ments. We will honor and obey our parents. 
We will not lie, or steal, or kill, or commit 
adultery, nor covet that which belongs to him. 
Do we really love our neighbors as ourselves? 
that is the question. Are we seeking the wel- 
fare of all those around us? When the rich 
voung ruler came to Jesus, and in answer to 
his question, Jesus referred him to some of these 
commands in regard to his neighbor, he rather 
glibly replied, All these have I kept from my 
vouth up. Jesus. however, put his finger on the 
sore spot in his heart when He told him to sell 
what he had, give to the poor, and come follow 
him. He had not, and did not, really put him- 
self in his neighbor’s place. Before we carelessly 
repeat these words, let us do some deep heart- 
searching and see whether we love our neighbors 
as ourselves. What a wonderful world this would 
be, if this second commandment was honestly 
kept by men and women everywhere. And, if 
we put God first we would have a perfect world. 
On these two commands hang all the law and 
the prophets. 


Ill. The Scribe: Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God. 12:34. 


Just a step from the law to Jesus Christ. The 
law is our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, 
and the scribe was near Jesus in more ways than 
one. If he had just realized his need of a Saviour 
and taken the one step! 


Let us stop a bit and ponder this statement. 
How can men be “near”, and yet so far away, 
sometimes. Everybody in America is “near the 
kingdom” in the sense that they live in a land 
of light and gospel privileges. The kingdom 
came near the people of Judea and Galilee and 
the many cities that Jesus visited while on earth, 
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and He pronounced woes upon them. To be 
thus near and not enter, will make our con. 
demnation even greater. 


Then, a man may be near the kingdom in 
the sense that his heart and conscience have 
been stirred. I believe this scribe had _ been 
deeply touched. Notice what he said, “Well, 
Master, thou hast said the truth: for there is one 
God; and there is none other but he: and to 
love him with all the heart, and with all the 
understanding, and with all the soul, and with 
all the strength, and to love his neighbor as 
himself, is more than all whole burnt offerings 
and sacrifice.”” A man who speaks this way 
indeed not far from the kingdom. | 


A man may be near the kingdom in the knowl- 
edge he has of the Word of God, and this scribe 
seemed well versed in the scriptures. 


To be near, and not in, is dangerous for 
several reasons. I lived about ten miles from 
the Natural Bridge, and did not go to see it. 
I thought I could go any time. So with people 
and the kingdom. They think they are near 
and can step in when they wish, and they keep 
putting off the Day of Decision until too late. 


1V. God’s Children: 1 John 3:1-11. 


I have left the Devotional Reading for the 
conclusion instead of the introduction for it 
brings the lesson home to us. There are several 
thoughts I wish to touch upon. 


We should love God because He loves us: 
Behold, what manner of love the Father hath 


bestowed upen us, that we should be called the 


sens of God. Sinners called sons. Think of 
the Prodigal Son and the welcome he got when 
he came back home! In fact, we love, if we love 
at all, because He first loved us. 


Sin is lawlessness. We break God’s law when 
we sin. He takes away our sin. We ought to love 
Him for the sacrifice He made on the cross of 
Calvary. 


Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not. We 
cannot live a life of sin if we love Him. To 
keep on breaking His commandments is proof 
that we do not really love Him. If a child says, 
Mother, or Father, I love you, and then straight- 
away disobeys the commands or disregards the 
wishes of father and mother, there is something 
lacking in that love. So, when we profess to 
love God, if it is a true profession, we will keep 
His commandments. Whosoever is born of God 
doth not commit sin, keep on sinning. As sons 
of God, children of God, we are to love and 
obey Him. 


Recommend The Journal To Friends 
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YOUTH PROGRAM FOR FEBRUARY 15 


By THE REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


Traditional Eastern Ch ristianity 


Scripture: Psalm 96 


Suggested Hymns: 
“Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun” 
Christ Is the World’s True Light” 


“Beneath the Cross of Jesus” 


Program Leader’s Introduction: 

This is our second Program on the Middle 
East. Today we shall seek to learn something 
about the Eastern Orthodox Church, because 
this is the predominant form of Christianity in 
the countries of the Middle East where the 
church has survived at all. 


We are not as well acquainted with the East- 
ern Orthodox Church as we are with Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. There is good 


reason for this. The countries from which the 


great majority of American settlers came were, 
with very few exceptions, either Roman Catholic 
or Pretestant as to their religion. Most of our 
forebears came from the British Isles and from 
Western Europe, while the Eastern Orthodox 
Church is confined very largely to Eastern 
Europe (mainly Russia), Western Asia, and 
Northern Africa. It has been estimated that the 
Orthodox churches today claim about 160,000 
members. 


As a separate church the Eastern Orthodox 
body dates to 1054, but the separation was in 
the making long before that. Until that time 
the Christian church was theoretically one body. 
Bishops were located in the major cities (Rome, 
Jerusalem, Constantinople, Alexandria, etc.) and 
these bishops ruled over the church in their 


geographical area. For a number of years the 


Bishop of Rome had been in power and in- 
fluence, and was looked on by western Chris- 
tians as the most authoritative of all the bishops 
and the head of the whole church. Eastern 
Christians naturally resented this trend. Other 
factors, including theological differences of long 
standing, widened the gulf, and in 1054 the 
Bishop of Rome excommunicated the Bishop of 
Constantinople (the leading Bishop of the East) , 
and the Bishop of Constantinople excommuni- 
cated the Bishop of Rome. This made the split 
official. An attempt was made in 1439 to re- 
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unite the Western and Eastern churches, and 
after showing promise for a time it ended in 
complete failure. 


The Eastern Orthodox Church has much more 
in common with Roman Catholicism than it 
does with Protestantism, so in our discussions we 
shall try to show the main characteristics of the 
Eastern Church and how it is different from the 
Roman Church. 


First Speaker: 

The Eastern Orthodox Churches are not 
bound together by submission to authority so 
much as by common acceptance of the teachings 


of the first seven ecumenical councils of early 


Christianity. It has been said that the Eastern 
church rebels at the word “authority”. There 
are within the church twenty two separate self- 
governing bodies. Some of them are more fully 
recognized than others. The bishops in an area 
form a Holy Synod which chooses one of them 
as its administrative head, called the Patriarch. 
The Patriarchate is located in an important city 
(Constantinople, Moscow, etc.) The Bishop or 
Patriarch of Constantinople is recognized as tra- 
ditional or honorary head of the whole church, 
but he does not seek to wield the spiritual and 
temporal power that the Pope of Rome does. 
Because of this traditional honor belonging to 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, most Orthodox 
bodies over the world which do not have their 
own Patriarchs, consider themselves a part of 
his jurisdiction. 


One of the greatest differences between the 
Eastern church and the Roman church is at 
this point of government. The organization of 
priests and bishops is very similar. Their sup- 
posed priestly powers are similar, but the Ro- 
man clergy claim and exercise strict rule over 
their people and their inferiors in the clergy, 
and the Eastern priests do not. Another dif- 
ference is that the priests of the Eastern church 
may marry (but not their bishops), while no 
member of the clergy in the Roman church may 
marry. 


Second Speaker: 

The theology of the Eastern church is much 
more informal and hazy than the doctrines of 
the Roman church. Many of their beliefs are 
the same, but the Eastern church resents the 
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rational, logical definiteness of Roman dogma. 
The Roman church centers its authority in the 
Pope, and the Eastern church considers the 
church (the body of the bishops and the teach- 
ings and traditions of the councils) as the seat 
of authority. This view makes a clear-cut state- 


ment of belief almost impossible. 


The Eastern church, is a Catholic church in 
that it claims to be the only true church. Eastern 


Orthodox bodies have membership both in the 


National Council of Churches and in the World 


Council. The Eastern church believes in ‘“cos- 
mical salvation . .. that the “cosmos” (the whole 
world) will gradually be transformed into the 


body of Christ. According to their theology, even 
the devil will be saved ultimately. It is a danger- 


ous theology, which in a roundabout way denies 


the final judgment and the difference between 
right and wrong. 


Another doctrinal difference between the Or- 
thodox Church and the Roman and Protestant 


churches has to do with the Holy Spirit. West- 


ern Christians decided at the Synod of Toledo 


in 589 that the Holy Spirit proceeds from both 
Father and Son. (The Bible speaks of the 
Spirit as the “Spirit of Christ”, and- Jesus said, 
“I will send him unto you”. Jn. 16:7.) The 
Eastern church still maintains that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father alone. 


Third Speaker: 

In the Eastern Church as in the: Roman 
Church the worship emphasizes liturgy, ritual, 
and ceremony. The supposed blessing is mys- 
terious and magical. No really intelligent par- 
ticipation is required on the part of the people. 


They are largely spectators at the pageantry, 
but they are blessed by being there. The great- 
est similarity between the Roman and Eastern 
churches is very likely at this point of worship. 
One notable difference is that the Eastern church 
forbids the use of carved (three dimensional) 
images in its workshop, while the Roman church 
makes much use of statues. The Eastern church 
does allow the use of pictures (two dimensional) 
in its workshop. 


Program Leader: 

If only one word could be used to describe 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, it should proba- 
bly be the word “passive”. Rather than moulding 
the community in which it finds itself, the East- 
ern Church is often moulded by the community. 
There were some notable exceptions to this 
rule during the Second World War when some 
of the leaders of the Orthodox churches in East- 
ern Europe were heroic in their resistance of 
Hitler and Nazism. In Russia, on the other 
hand, the Orthodox church has become the tool 
of Communism to a very large extent, and is 
at the same time having its very life squeezed 
from it by the Communists. Certainly one of 
the greatest weaknesses of the whole Eastern 
church is that it has never felt any compulsion 
to proclaim a message to the world. It has been 
content to hope that the influence of its ritua! 
will transform the world. According to our un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures, this is a vain 
hope, and it seems that history is showing us 


just how vain it is. 


Close the program by praying together the 


Lord’s Prayer. 


Women: Take Notice! 


The General Program prepared for the Wom- 
en of the Church contains one program to be 
used in February on the subject of World Mis- 
sions (No. 2 in the “Cross Currents in Chris- 
tian Witness” series) which is not just poor, 
as in the case of some others, but dangerous. 
The danger inherent within this program should 
be called to the attention of every Chairman of 
World Missions in every Women’s group in our 
Church. 


One of the warmest issues in the area of 
World Missions today is that of the basic phil- 
osophy of Missions itself. The program in ques- 
tion expresses one such philosophy of Missions. 
It seeks to delineate a proper concept of the 
“mission” of the Church. But the concept of 
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Missions that it delineates is not that of our - 


Board of World Missions. In fact, our Board 
has taken a firm and positive stand against just 
such a philosophy of Missions as that contained 
within the program in question. 


Not only the program but also some of the 
resource material is potentially dangerous to 
the non-discriminating mind. The chief resource 
book listed has, as its thesis, that heathen peo- 
ples are not changed by the Gospel of Christ at 
all. They are simply informed of a condition 
which they did not realize they had, namely that 
they already are the children of God and already 
belong to Christ. The missionary is the bearer 
of glad tidings in the sense that the messenger 
bears glad tidings who informs the poor slave 
girl that she is actually the long-lost daughter 
of the lord of the manor. 
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Women’s groups should substitute the follow- 
ing statement—published by our own Board— 
for that which has been supplied them by the 
Board of Women’s Work. This splendid state- 
ment may be used, unedited, as the program 
material for February: 


The Work Has Been Fruitful 


Our Foreign Mission work has been fruitful 
bevond the fondest hopes of our early pioneers. 
Ninety-seven years is but a fleeting moment in 
the long span of history. There are people liv- 
ing today who have seen the whole develop- 
ment of our mission enterprise from its begin- 
ning until now. An unbelievable transforma- 
ticn has taken place. The unbroken darkness 
which confronted our missionaries ninety-seven 
years ago is today punctuated by a thousand 
points of light, as the Gospel has set the lamps 


aglow all around the world. Where Christ was 


absolutely unknown, there now stands strong 
national churches with their sessions, presby- 
teries, synods, and general assemblies. 


The outstanding result of our effort in prac- 
tically every land has been the establishment of 
an indigenous church, numbering thousands of 
members, no longer dependent upon missionary 
funds, fully self-supporting, self-governing, and 
self-propagating. Christianity is no longer a 
“foreign religion”, but is domesticated within 
the hearts of thousands who have come to know 
Christ as their very own. Ninety-seven years 
ago evangelical Christianity was practically un- 
known in the Congo, in Brazil, in China, Japan, 


Korea, and Mexico. Today the church is a- 


powerful factor in the life of these countries, 
and wields an influence of which its minority 
position gives no adequate indication. 


There Is More To Be Done 


The work is far from finished. A splendid 
start has been made, but it must continue to be 
regarded as only a beginning. No work of our 
church is so far from the point of saturation as is 
World Missions. Vast areas remain where the 
work must be completed, even greater areas 
where the work must still be begun. Despite 
the success of the missionary enterprise, the time 
is not here when we can abandon the young 
churches to their own resources. They are not 
yet equal to the task of reaching the unevange- 
lized millions of their own people. At their 
present stage they are barely able to maintain 
themselves, and the assistance of the churches of 
the west in men and money is sorely needed to 
help these emerging churches meet the responsi- 
bilities by which they are surrounded. In no 
country where our missionaries are at work does 
the Christian constituency represent more than 
5% of the population. We are at a critical 
moment in the history of this enterpirse, when, 
having broken the ground, we may reap a great 
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harvest if we continue to labor in hope, but 
when a large measure of the yield can be lost 
and past toil left unrepaid if we tire in our 
diligence in this task. 


Present Efforts Are Not Adequate 


There is need for an immediate reinforce- 
ment of our work. No enterprise of our church 
is so inadequately staffed. It is estimated that 
the total population of our Southern States is 
about 40,000,000. Of this number, recognizing 
the other denominations that share our territory, 
the responsibility of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. could hardly be more than 10,000,000. 
Abroad, on the other hand, our Church has as- 
sumed definite responsibility for the evangeliza- 


_ tion of 40,000,000 people. This is our exclusive 


obligation, unshared by any other church, our 
sister denominations having their own separate 
areas of work. Yet, last year our Church spent 
$23 on the 10,000,000 at home for every one 
dollar that she spent on the 40,000,000 abroad. 


~ On the basis, not of fantastic estimates but of 


urgent and realistic calls from the field, our 
Church should be looking forward to a force of 
750 missionaries and a budget of $5,500,000 a 
year for foreign missions as soon as possible. 


It must be borne in mind that World Mis- 
sions includes all the causes. Under this one 
broad name our overseas work embraces those 
varied Christian activities that are described by 
such words as evangelism, stewardship, Chris- 


_ tian education, schools and colleges, seminaries 


and training schools, orphans homes, Sunday 
School extension, outposts, chapels, vacation 
schools, publications, church papers, annuities 
and relief, hospitals, social service, woman’s 
work, men’s work, young people’s work, and the 
like. 


This is a multiple work, including within its 
scope every branch of Christian service essential 
to the development of the Christian community 
abroad. It is the church sharing her whole life 
with a world in need. 


Growth of National Churches 


Second only to the chief aim of our World 
Mission endeavor which is the preaching of 
Christ and Him crucified to the non-evangelized 
people, the declared purpose of our work abroad 
is to develop in every field a national church 
body which will be self-supporting, self-govern- 
ing, and self-propagating. 


The progress made through the years toward 
this goal is one of the most encouraging aspects 
of the work. With the exception of Ecuador 
and Iraq which are new fields where our work 
is still in its beginnings, and Africa where self- 
government and self-support are only partially 
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realized, there exists in every other country a 
church which meets the three-fold definition of 
autonomy given above. These churches are 
fully organized, with their own assemblies, Sy- 
nods, Presbyteries and Sessions, and have reached 
a status of maturity that would enable them to 
sustain their own church life if all missionaries 
were withdrawn from the scene. Examples are 
found in the following countries: 


The Presbyterian Church of Brazil, with 
80,000 members. 


The Presbyterian Church of Mexico, with 
80,000 members. 


The Presbyterian Church of Korea, with 
640,000 members. 


The Church of Christ in the Congo, (partially 
self-sufficient) with 70,000 members. 


The Presbyterian Church of Portugal with 
3,000 members. 


Thus it appears that our Presbyterian con- 
stituency overseas is now as strong numerically 
as our own Church in the United States. To 
be sure, not all of this is the work of our de- 
nomination alone, for we have been joined side 
by side with the missionaries of other Presby- 
terian bodies the fruits of whose labors are in- 
cluded in the figures just given. 


Certain Trends in Missions 


In the light of the unfinished task it is a 
matter of concern that several of the major 
Mission Boards in the United States appear 
to be retreating from vigorous and aggressive 
program of outreach toward the unbelieving 
world. Instead, their present emphasis appears 
to be in the direction of mere'y subsidizing na- 
tional churches. In certain instances, for ex- 
ample, such subsidies are being offered to 
churches that have stood completely on their 
own feet for a quarter of a century or longer. 
The trend is to promote ecumenism instead of 
evangelization, inter-church aid instead of mis- 
sions, fellowship instead of outreach, “fraternal 
workers’ instead of missionaries, and consolida- 
tion instead of pioneering, with major emphasis 
on existing churches rather than the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel to the unbelieving world. 


Aside from the de-emphasis on the direct 
proclamation of the Gospel which this trend 
implies, this policy appears detrimental to the 
best interests of the national churches them- 
selves. It tends to develop a habitual dependence 
upon outside aid, and expectation of indefinite 
continued help from abroad. National church 
bodies which have been operating for years on 
their own spiritual and material resources, are 
being placed again on a subsidized basis and, in 
some cases, are coming to feel that such aid is 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 

College of Synod of N. C. 
EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE FOR 
OUR MOST VALUABLE ASSET— 
OUR YOUTH. 

Second Semester Begins 

January 26, 1959 


Chapter, Future Louis C. LAMOTTE, PRESIDENT | 
Leaders of America Maxton Nort Carolina 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 
GOSPEL 


PIANO COURSE 


Written by JAcK MARSHALL 


Gospel Music’s Most Outstanding 
PIANIST | 


Improve your hymn playing with 
the ADVANCED COURSE, also 
lessons for BEGINNERS 


Write For Complete FREE Details 
3604 Park Ave., Dept. E 
Memphis, Tennessee 


POSITION WANTED: 1958 graduate of Mon- 
treat College desires position as Church 
secretary. Holds B.S. degree in Church 
Secretary. Write Miss Rebecca Key, Wood- 
land Park, Reidsville, N. C. 


their right, with consequent weakening of their 
sense of stewardship, sacrifice and responsibility. 


With major boards pursuing these methods, 
it is obvious that new problems are created for 
those missionary agencies which are committed 
primarily to the idea of pioneering and _ are 
challenging the organized churches to stand on 
their own feet. Such boards must incur the 
charge of being less generous than the others. 
Not all of the problems, however, are on that 
side. Just as nations do not always succeed in 
winning the understanding of those to whom 
they offer financial aid, there is a tendency on — 
the part of national churches to resent the posi- 
tion of dependence in which they are placed 
and the degree of economic dictation that they 
must accept in order to receive the help that is 
proffered from abroad. Further, it has been 
difficult for boards following this policy to 
avoid frustration among their own missionaries 
to whom the call to service abroad comes pri- 
marily in terms of the need of the unevangelized 
millions. It remains to be seen, also, whether 
a program based chiefly on the idea of inter- 
church aid, rather than on evangelistic outreach 
toward the unbelieving, will challenge the de- 
votion and sacrifice of Christian people who 
must support the enterprise. 
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“OUR COMPLETE DEPARTMENT STORES ARE 
HAPPY AND PRIVILEGED TO SERVE YOU IN 
THE FINEST SOUTHERN TRADITION OF 


QUALITY COURTESY HONEST VALUES” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


J. A. Ellison, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson-Plaza Store 
Greenville, S. C. 


A. M. Smith, Mor.-Prop. 


The Dollar Store 
Greenville, S. C. 


R. P. Crumpler, Mgar.-Prop. 


Belk’s Department Store 
Lancaster, S. C. 


B. L. Plyler, Mgr.-Prop. 


Belk’s Department Store 
Clinton, S. C. 


D. B. Smith, Mor.-Prop. 


Belk’'s Department Store 
Camden, S. C. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Darlington, S. C. 


J. H. Lyles, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk's Department Store 
Laurens, S. C. | 
L. W. Gratz, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Abbeville, S. C. 


J. S. Hagins, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Hagins Co. 
Kershaw, S. C. 


C. E. Hinson, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Beaufort, S. C. 


L. A. Reeves, Mar.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Fountain Inn, S. C. 

E. J. Copeland, Mar.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Woodruff, S. C. 

F. B. Hagins, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Honea Path, S. C. 


T. R. Martin, Mor.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Manning, S. C. 


W. M. Gettys, Jr., Mor.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Whitmire, S. C. 


J. T. Holmes, Mar.-Prop. 


J. A. Hagins, Mar.-Prop. NORTH CAROLINA 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


R. E. McCormick, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk’s Department Store 
Brevard, N. C. 


J. E. Smith, Mar.-Prop. 


KENTUCKY 


Belk-Simpson Co. 


Harlan, Ky. 
Delmar Tolliver, Mor.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 

Corbin, Ky. 

W. C. Ashley, Mar.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Winchester, Ky. 

T. L. Beckham, Mor.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 

Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
Willoughby Smith, Mgar.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Elmo Smith, Mar.-Prop. 


GEORGIA 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Bainbridge, Ga. 


J. N. Long, Mar.-Prop. 


ARKANSAS 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Paragould, Ark. 


W. H. Wade, Mar.-Prop. 
OHIO 

Belk-Simpson Co. 

Athens, Ohio 

Joe Kelly, Mar.-Prop. 
MISSOURI 

Belk-Simpson Co. 


Carthage, Mo. 
J. A. McCaskill, Mar.-Prop. 


Born With The Old South — Growing With The New 


“Imported Natural Pongee All Silk, Flame-resistant, 13 Momme, @ $1.19” 


JANUARY 28, 1958 
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Evangelistic Schedule—W. E. Hill, Jr. 
1959 


February 1-8 Huntsville, Alabama, Rev. Ben 
Wilkinson. 

February 9-15 Crestview, Florida, Rev. R. G. 
Watson. 


February 22 - March 1 Winchester, Virginia, Rev. 
Joe Duckwall. 


— 8-15 Douglas, Georgia, Rev. Paul Row- 
and. 

March 22-29 Arden, North Carolina, Rev. W. C. 
Cooper. 

March 31-April 8 Hazelwood, North Carolina, 
Rev. W. H. Marquis. 

April 12 - 19 Martinsburg, West Virginia, Rev. 
Dan Sule. 

April 26 - May 3 Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 
Rev. Matthew McGowan. 


May 10 - 17 Mebane, North Carolina, Rev. Sam 
S. Cappel. 

May 24 - 31 (Open) 

June 14 - 21 Greenville, South Carolina, Rev. 
Carroll Stegall. 


Missionary Briefs 
TENNESSEE 


Nashville—(PN)—The Rev. and Mrs. Frank 


Baker of our Brazil Mission are scheduled to re- 
turn to that country after regular furlough in the 
United States. They planned to sail from New 
York on Jan. 16. 


Mr. Baker serves in the work of the Presbyterian 
Seminary of the South in Campinas, and conducts 
preaching missions whenever his time allows. He 
is a graduate of Davidson College and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va., and is a member 
of Concord Presbytery. He is a native of Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

Mrs. Baker is the former Irene Allyn of Com- 
merce, Ga. She is engaged in the service of the 
mission through teaching, helping with music pro- 
grams, evangelistic work, and helping with the pro- 
gram of the Women of the Church. The Bakers 
are veteran missionaries. He was appointed in the 
field in 1915, and she received her appointment 
from the Board in 1917. During furlough year 
they were at home in Mission Court, Richmond, 
Va., but returned to the field in time for the Centen- 
— orn of the Presbyterian Church in 

razil. 


Miss Ruth Worth of our Congo Mission has left 
Congo to return to the United States on an emer- 
gency health furlough. Scheduled to leave the 
mission station on Jan. 6, she will proceed to Nash- 
ville upon arrival in this country. 


Miss Worth was born in China. She isa graduate 
of Agnes Scott and also studied at the University 
of Virginia. She is a member the First Presby- 
terian Church of Wilmington, N. C. 
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ALABAMA 


Florence—(PN)—The speaker for the fifth an- 
nual Elting Lecture series at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Florence, Ala., will be Dr. Louis H. 
Evans, minister-at-large for the Board of National 
Missions of the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

The lecture series will be held in the sanctuary of 
the church on Feb. 1,-4, at 7:30 p. m. Theme for 


Dr. Evans’ addresses will be “‘The Holy Spirit in 


This Hour’’. Sermon subjects have been announced 
as follows: Feb. 1, at both morning worship serv- 
ices, ‘““The Hidden Power—The Holy Spirit’; at 
the evening service, ‘““The Spirit and Your Cour- 
age’; Feb. 2, “The Spirit and Your Health and 
Healing”; Feb. 3, “The Spirit and Your Purse”; 
and the last address of the series on Wednesday 
evening will be “The Spirit and Your Home’’. 


The lecture series is a memorial to Nial Childs 
Elting, and was established by the Session of the 
First Church in appreciation of his bequests to 
the church. 


FLORIDA 


Tampa—(PN )—Presbyterians of the Tampa area 
cooperated to bring about the tenth annual Hills- 
borough County Presbyterian Leadership School 
during the second fall week in January. Dr. Elmer 
G. Homrighausen, dean of the Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, was head of the faculty for the 
school, and instructed a Bible course entitled ‘‘Paul, 
The Man and His Work’’. 


The School is sponsored by the Tampa Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Association. Classes were held 
nightly from January 11 to 16. Miss Pat William- 
son, director of Christian education at the First 
ee Church here, served as dean of the 
school. 


Other faculty members included: Judge O. D. 
Howell, Tampa, “Administering the Church 
School”; Mrs. J. G. Anderson, Knoxville, who in- 
structed teachers on “The Senior High Fellowship” ; 
Mrs. H. D. Jordon, Jacksonville, ‘“‘Teaching Primary 
Children’; and Mrs. W. Mae Faris, Atlanta, 


“Teaching Kindergarten’’. 


Participating churches were: Bel Mar, Chapel 
in the Pines, First Associate Reformed, First, Forest 
Hills, Hyde Park, Lewis Memorial, North Tampa, 
Palma Ceia, Plant City, Seffner, Seminole Heights, 
St. John’s, Tampa Heights, Temple — Tims 
Memorial, and Ybor City. 


GEORGIA 


The Protestant Radio and Television Center, 
Inc. of Atlanta, Georgia announced the apointment 
of Edmund R. Foehl, of New York City as Develop- 
ment Director. Mr. Foehl’s Primary responsibil- 
ities will be in the areas of public Relations and 
Expansion. 


As Associate Secretary for Stewardship of the 
United Lutheran Church in America for five years, 
Foehl initiated that denomination’s Fund Raising 
Counselling Service, and guided it’s growth into 
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a seven man field. The Service has helped congre- 
gations all over the United States and Canada 
raise over twelve million dollars for capital pur- 
poses. 


A key man in the promotion of the interna- 
tional smash hit motion picture “Martin Luther,” 
Mr. Foehl has a long experience in the Audio- 
visual field. 


The Protestant Radio and Television Center, 


Inc. is jointly owned and controlled by official 
church bodies including Methodist, Presbyterian, 
U. S., Presbyterian, U. S. A., United Lutheran and 
Protestant Episcopal: also Agnes Scott College, 
Candler School of Theology, Columbia Seminary, 
Emory University and the Southern office of the 
National Council of Churches. 


The production and Distribution Center is valued 
at over a half million dollars, and is moving stead- 
ily in its million dollar development program. Its 


7. V. and Film Production Sound Stage is the 


largest South of New York and East of Denver. 
As soon as “‘Video Tape” equipment is completely 
installed, the Center will be able to provide the 
most complete mass communications service for 
Christ in the World. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—(PN )—Louisville Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary early in January gave up its plan 
to move its present Gothic quadrangle building 
from its old downtown site to the school’s new site 
adjoining Seneca Park on the outskirts of the city. 


Directors of the 106-year-old seminary unani- 
mously decided to sell the present building and to 
proceed immediately to hire an architect to draw 
entirely new plans for buildings at the new site. | 


The board gave several reasons for changing 
its mind on the plan agreed to in 1954 to preserve 
the stone and design of the present building as 
the nucleus of the new seminary. But one of the 
principle reasons was money. 3 


Dr. Frank H. Caldwell, seminary president, said 
the directors had anticipated substantial gifts from 
persons interested in preserving the Oxford Gothic 
architecture of the seminary on the new site, but 
“the anticipated gifts have not been forthcoming.” 


He listed as a “more pressing consideration” the 
fact that the former plan would have required an 
all-or-none move. 


By this he meant that work on dismantling the 
present building and reconstructing it on the new 
site would have had to begin immediately after 
school finished in the spring, with the 
that work could not have been finished in time 
for school to open in the fall. This might have 
closed the school for a time during construction. 


It would also have required the seminary to 
have on hand all the money to pay for the entire 
first stage of the project. 


_ Dr. Caldwell reported that the seminary’s build- 
ing-fund campaign has raised $1,845,122. This is 
$803,492 short of what it is expected to cost to 
complete the first stage of the redevelopment, 
which includes construction of a quadrangle build- 
ing and a married-students’ apartment building. 


Under the plan to build entirely new buildings, 
“we can cut our pattern to fit our pocketbook,” he 
said. The new plan will also eliminate the pos- 
sibility of an interruption in classes during con- 
struction. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson—(PN)—tThe third annual Institute for 
Pastors and Religious Workers on Mental Illness 
and Pastoral Care was held Jan. 12 and 13 at 
bre sr and at the Calvary Baptist Church in 

ackson. 


Dr. Wayne Oates, professor of psychology of — 


religion at Southern Baptist Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky., was a featured speaker. 


The institute opened Monday in the Whitfield 
ee with Bishop Joseph B. Brunini pre- 
siding. 


The afternoon session was under the guidance 
of the Rev. B. I. Anderson, pastor of the Alta 
Woods Presbyterian Church. Subjects discussed at 
these sessions included: ‘‘Mental Health—A Prob- 
lem in Sociology’’, ‘‘Dollars and Sense in the Treat- 
ment of the Mentally IIll’’, ““Mental Illness and the 
Broken Home’’, “Religious Factors in Mental IIl- 
ness’’, “‘Achieving Mental Health Through Pastoral 
Counseling’’, “‘Understanding Emotional Behavior’’, 
and “Growing Mental Health Attitudes’’. 


At Monday night’s session with Dr. James Wro- 
ten of the Department of Bible at Milsaps College 
presiding, the theme was “Emotional Difficulties 
in the Minister and His Family”. Tuesday morn- 
ing’s session featured a section on ‘Counseling 
with the Family’, and Mr. Bill Jones, acting di- 
rector of the Department of Conferences. Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, presided. The final session, 
with Dr. L. J. Thompson of Calvary Baptist Church 
presiding, discussed “‘Counseling with Families in 
Discord and Growth”; “Living with Grandparents’, 
and “Compatibility of Psychiatry and Religion’’. 


The Institute was sponsored by Mississippi State 
Hospital, the state’s Association for Mental Health, 
and the Department of Conferences and Institutes 
of the University of Mississippi. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Montreat—(PN)—J. W. “Billy” Baldwin of 
Houston is the new president of Assembly Men’s 
Council for the Presbyterian Church, U. S., high- 
est officer for the Men of the Church in 17 South- 
ern states. | 


Baldwin, vice-president of AMC during the past 
year, was elected in Montreat during the 14th 
Annual Meeting of the Assembly Men’s Council, 
succeeding T. Mack Blackburn of Knoxville, Tenn., 
in the presidency. The new president is a past- 
president of the Men’s Council of the Synod of 
Texas, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., at an earlier 
time. He is a safety engineer for Humble Oil 
Company. 


Also elected by AMC, to guide the work of the 
Men of the Church for the current year were three 
new vice-presidents: Cecil L. Lanier of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., vice-president for the Western Sector 
of the Church; Cliff Milton of Memphis, Tenn., 
Central Sector; and G. N. Carroll for West Vir- 
ginia. 

Ernest W. Evans, past president of South Caro- 
lina Men, from Iva, S. C., was named Budget and 
Finance Secretary of AMC, for a two-year term. 
From the list of past presidents of AMC from 
earlier years, John Deifell of Greensboro, N. C., 
was elected to the executive committee to fill one 
of the two past-presidents’ posts. The other is 
filled automatically by the retiring president, T. 
Mack Blackburn. W. Bruce Whitfield, Huntsville, 
Ala., is the only other elected officer of AMC, who 
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will be serving the second year of his two-year 
term as secretary. 


Exactly 200 men registered for this 14th AMC 
meeting, the ninth to be held in Montreat. This 
registration far exceeded the largest earlier at- 
tendance. AMC is made up of presidents of synod 
and presbytery men’s council, the Assembly coun- 
cil’s officers, and minister representatives from 
each of the synod committees on Men’s Work. 
Vice-presidents, secretaries and treasurers of synod 
and presbytery councils are unofficial participants 
in AMC’s three-day program. 


A three-year drive to get all Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., adult members enrolled in Sunday 
School was the major new project approved by 
AMC. To be called the “Reaching-Teaching Pro- 
ject”, the new program points out that approxi- 
mately 400,000 of the 850,000 members of the 
Church are not in Sunday School, and that almost 
all of the 400,000 are adults. Through an intensive 
effort to improve local Sunday Schools’ Adult 
Departments, and through preparation of special 
evangelistic and educational material, the AMC 
hopes to bring the adult members of the Church 
into Sunday School. Each Men’s Council, at synod, 
presbytery and local church levels, is asked to 
formally adopt this project for 1959-61. 


AMC also voted to continue its “Won to Win 
One” project of evangelism, launched at the Men’s 
Convention in Miami in 1957, and to continue 
projects concerning Presbyterian Survey through 
Every Family Plan participation by every Church; 
the Going to College Handbook, for presentation 
to seniors in high school; Church School Equip- 
ment, to be purchased or built as needed and as 
financially possible; and Laymen’s Sunday, with 
laymen filling pulpits and leading programs in as 
many as possible on Oct. 18, 1959. 


Another new project given backing by AMC was 
the “‘Wayside Gospel Dispenser,’”’ a small box for 
dispensing individual Gospels for the American 
Bible Society. 


Also approved by AMC was a recommendation 
from its executive committee that the Division of 
Men’s Work and AMC take steps to prepare for a 
Men’s Convention to be held in the fall of 1962. 


A new training tool, “Is Your News About Men 
Showing?’”’ was endorsed by the Publicity Com- 
mittee of AMC and its publication voted by the 
Council. Drafted by the Publicity Department of 
the General Council, the booklet will be distributed 
to all men’s councils for training their publicity 
chairmen. 


The new officers of AMC were installed by Dr. 
S. J. Patterson, General Director of the Depart- 
ment of United Church Men, National Council of 
Churches. The closing service of the AMC meet- 
ing was led by Dr. J. G. Patton, Executive Secre- 
tary of the General Council, who challenged the 
leaders of Presbyterian men to take up in dedicated 
spirit the crosses of leadership. 3 


In other actions, AMC: 


Reviewed program materials for 1960, and rec- 
ommended program titles and subjects for 1961. 


Recommended to presbytery men’s councils how 
they prepare working lists of Lay Speakers for 
service in the presbytery. | 


Laid stress upon the holding of Round Table | 


Training session for all newly elected officers 
of men’s groups. 
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Lake Waccamaw — (PN) — Ground was broken 
January 11 for the new educational building of the 
Lake Waccamaw Presbyterian Church. Plans for 
the construction have been underway for over a 
year. 


The building, which will be the first unit of a 
proposed new plant for the church, is to be of 
brick veneer and of colonial design. Its 3,200 
square feet will contain five classrooms, a kitchen, 
restrooms, pastor’s study, and a large fellowship 
hall which can be divided into two additional class- 
rooms. 


The ground-breaking ceremonies took place fol- 
lowing the regular morning worship. Participants 
in the service were the minister, the Rev. J. Shep- 
herd Russell, Jr.; P. G. Sutton, chairman of the 
building committee; Samuel M. Hughes, clerk of 
Session; J. Pate Stanley, chairman of the Board of 
Deacons; E. L. Council, superintendent of the Sun- 
day school; and Mrs. John Hall, widow of the faith- 
ful elder in whose honor the present educational 
building was named. With Mrs. Hall was her grand- 
son, John Hall Turner of Raleigh. 


In addition to chairman Sutton the building com- 
mittee is composed of Mrs. David S. Neilson, Mrs. 
eae B. Wyche, J. Pate Stanley, and Martin F. 

ox. 


Leslie N. Boney of Wilmington is the architect, 
and Douglas Smith of Whiteville is the general 
cantractor. 


Montreat—(PN)—Application for a license to 
build and operate a 5,000 watt radio station at 
Black Mountain, N. C., has been filed with the 
Federal Communications Commission by Dr. Billy 
Graham. 


Dr. Graham, who makes his home in Montreat, 


two miles from Black Mountain, would be joined 


in operation of the station by Dr. L. Nelson Bell 
of Montreat, the evangelist’s father-in-law, Harold 
E. Finch of Black Mountain, and George M. Wilson 
of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary-treasurer of the 
Billy Graham Evangelistic Association. The sta- 
tion will be operated by the Blue Ridge Broadcast- 
ing Corporation of Black Mountain. 

The application to the Federal communications 
Commission stated that the station would broad- 
cast religious programs primarily, but also would 
include public service programs, music, news and 
sports. Any profits from the station would go to 
missions and charities. Advertising would be ac- 
cepted but would not be solicited. 


The application also stated that the station would 
cost more than $40,000, and would be on an FM 
frequency. 


Davidson—A $156,662 total in annual gifts to 
Davidson College in 1958 from alumni, parents, 
and friends represents a $14,000 increase over the 
return from Davidson’s 1957 Living endowment, 
Fund, according to an announcement today by 


President D. Grier Martin. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia—(PN)—The Rev. James F. Peter, the- 
ological professor and editor from Queensland, 
Australia, spoke at the family night supper meet- 
ing on Shandon Presbyterian Church here on 

an. 
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His visit to friends in 
Columbia afforded the 
congregation the chance to 
hear the well-known church- 
man. He was visiting Dr. 
and Mrs. Marvin J. Rast of 
the city, and also addressed 
the students and faculty of 
Columbia College while here. 


This winter the Australian 
is preaching and lecturing 
in various parts of the 
United States on the mission 
of the Church. 


At the age of 37, he was 
professor of gory A in the 
theological hall of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Queens- 
land, and lecturer at the 
University of Queensland. 
He is an associate editor of 
“The Reformed Theological 
Review’’, and served for two 
years on the _ Religious 


Broadcasts Advisory Com-_ 


mission. 


Columbia — (PN) — Fu- 


neral Services for the Rev. 
Harry F. Peterson, Jr., of 
Columbia were held January 
11 at the Eastminster Pres- 
byterian Church here. 


The Rev. Peterson was 56 
and had been in failing 
health for several months be- 
fore his death. 


He had been executive 
secretary of the Congaree 
Presbytery since 1945. He 
was a graduate of Davidson 
College, and Columbia The- 
ological Seminary. He was 
ordained as a minister in 
1931. He was born in Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


He is survived by his wid- 
ow, the former Mary Ford 
Little; a daughter, Mrs. C. 
B. Caldwell of Charlotte, N. 
C.; and a son, Harry F. 
Peterson III of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Prin- 
ceton, N. J. 


Clemson— (PN) — Dr. 


John Bright, Jr., who is the 


Cyrus H. McCormick profes- 


sor of Hebrew and the in- 
terpretation of the Old Test- 
ament, at Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Va., 
since 1940, will be the daily 
Protestant convocation 
speaker for Clemson Col- 
lege’s 1959 Religious Em- 
rer Week, February 
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Two BIG 


Reasons 


why you should be concerned about 
Christian Higher Education now! 


These are just two of millions of children, now in elementary school, whose 
future is dependent on what happens to our colleges today. Whether they are 
your children or not, you are affected—for quality of the leadership of our 
Church and nation is in direct proportion to the quality of higher education. 
It is imperative that they receive education undergirded by intelligent Christ- 
ian faith. Our Presbyterian colleges and seminaries need our wholehearted 
support now, if they are to continue to serve the ever growing number of 
calle e age young people. By 1970 the enrollment of American colleges will 
joule liew well our Church will serve these young people, in our own 
colleges and on the campuses throughout the South, will be determined by 
what we do now! 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. 

BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VA. 
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